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Edwards,  B.  B.,  Prof,  in  Theol.  Sent. 
Jindover,  Articles,  No.  V.  141 — 
1()2;  No.  VI.  3.56—398  VIIl 
621— 6;I6,  668—682. 
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between  the  two,  155.  Its  distinc¬ 
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gations  of  the  Eastern  churches 
to,  621 — 636.  The  dangers  of 
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youthful  minister,  635.  The  val¬ 
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Ebrard’s  Work  against  S.,  5.3,  54. 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Principles 
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inal  with  him,  6.5.  Nature  of 
Christianity,  according  to  S.,  66. 
Hi^  hermeneutical  principles,  66, 
7.  His  arguments  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  68. 
Objections  to  the  Gospels  not  con¬ 
fined  to  him,  68.  Answers  to 
them,  68,  9.  The  empty  preten¬ 
sion  of  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  70. 

.  A  receipt  for  writing  such  a  Life, 
71—79. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  Trial  and  Mar¬ 
tyrdom  of,  636^ — 649.  Value  of 
the  letter  of  Poggio,  636.  Life, 
persecution,  recantation  and  re¬ 
pentance  of  Jerome,  637 — ^640. 
Poggio’s  letter,  640  sq.  Elo¬ 
quence  and  genius  of  Jerome, 
640,  1.  His  claim  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  641.  His  de¬ 
fence,  ()42 — 645.  Efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  recant,  646,  7.  His 
execution,  647,  8. 
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Kant,  Immanuel,  His  princijiles  of 
Philosophy,  263,  266  sq. 
j  Kiepert,  H.,  Topographico-Hist.  At- 
I  las,  797. 
i  L. 

j  Language,  I’he  Himyaritic,  237 — 

,  2(50.  Inscriptions  found  in  it  and 

j  works  upon  them,  2.37.  Mr.  Fos- 
!  ter’s  scheme  of  inter|>retation,  238. 

'  Com[)arison  of  the  inscription 

with  a  fragment  of  Arabic  poetiy, 
238 — 41.  Mistranslation  by  Mr. 
Foster,24 1 — 43.  Incongruities  be¬ 
tween  the  two  documents,  243, 
245,  6.  Versions  of  the  fragment 
and  the  pretended  original,  244, 5. 
Mr.  F.  incorrectly  translates  words 
in  the  inscripi.nn,  24.5 — 7.  Deci¬ 
phers  one  half  of  the  letters 
wrongly,  249 — 51.  Neglects  let¬ 
ters  which  he  considers  forma- 
tives,  251.  Adds  and  omits  letters 
from  erroneous  views  of  the  punc¬ 
tuation,  2.52,  254.  Want  of  pale- 
ographical  authority  for  his  iden- 
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tificution  of  letters,  254 — 1.  Other  , 
errors,  258.  Claitn  for  tlie  anti-  j 
quity  of  the  inscription,  258 — GO.  | 

Lardner,  JVdthaniel,  Value  of  his  j 
Cred.  of  the  Gosp.  Hist.,  69  note.  | 

Lexicography,  Principles  of  Latin,  79  ^ 
— 107.  The  object  of  it,  80.  Its  j 
eleinents,81,2.  Limits  ofFreund’s ; 
Lexicon,  83.  Word’s  borrowed  i 
from  the  Greek,  84,  5 ;  from  oth-  | 
er  languages,  85,  86.  Respect 
had  in  this  Lexicon  to  the  seven  i 
elements,  86  seq. ;  Giammatical  j 
element,  86 — 88  ;  Etymological  j 
element,  88 — 90 ;  exegetical  ele- 1 
ment,  90 — 96 ;  synonymous  ele- ! 
me  lit,  96 — ^99.  The  arrangement ; 
of  the  articles,  100;  three  meth- j 
ods  in  use,  101 — 113;  alphabeti-j 
cal  method  used  here,  103;  ex¬ 
ceptions,  103.  Signs  and  techni¬ 
cal  terms  used,  103 — 5.  Aids  in 
the  jirep.  of  the  Lex.  105 — 107. 

Lincoln,  J.  O.,  Prof,  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Article  translated  from  Dr. 
W.  A.  Becker,  No.  VII,  565-584. 

Luther,  Martin,  Notices  in  Lite  of 
Calvin,  3il6,  etc. 

M. 

Melanchihon,  Philip,  Notices  of  in 
Life  of  Calvin,  517,  etc. 

Middle  Jlges,  Contest  for  supremacy 
between  the  papacy  and  the 
Empire  in  the,  757  sq.  See  Papa¬ 
cy- 

N. 

Meander,  Dr.  J.  A.  /P.,  Notice  of  his  , 
Church  History,  596 — 597. 

Notices,  Select  and  Intelligence,  No. ! 
V,  ISK)— 196;  No.  VI,  400—404;! 
No.  VII,  590—604;  No.  VHI, 
794—798. 

P.  ; 

Palestine,  Maps  of,  58.5 — 590.  Ma- 1 
terials  furnished  by  Messrs.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  Smith,  585,  6.  De- 1 
scription  of  Mr.  Colton’s  Map,  j 
586,  7 ;  of  Mr.  Tracy’s,  587,  8.  i 


The  two  combined  would  make 
4  good  Map,  589,  90. 

Papacy  [the)  and  the  Empire,  Contest 
lor  supremacy  between  them,  757 
— 895.  Authorities  consulted,  757, 
8  note.  Jesuitism  a  natural  off¬ 
shoot  of  Romanism,  157,  8.  Adap¬ 
tation  of  papal  forms  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mind,  759.  Origin  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rome,  760 — ^765.  The 
rise  of  the  empire,  765 — 767. 
Connection  between  these  two 
powers,  and  its  consequence,  767 
— 769.  Encroachments  of  the 

bishops  upon  the  princes,  769, 70. 
The  emjiire  under  Saxon  rule 
rises  in  importance,  770  sq.  The 
project  of  the  subjection  of  the 
Roman  empire  disastrous,  771,  2. 
The  beginning  of  the  Franconian 
dynasty,  773.  Corruption  of  the 
papal  court  after  the  age  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  774.  The  age  of  Hilde¬ 
brand,  773  sq.  The  political  pow¬ 
er  of  Ilenry  III,  775,  6.  The  hu¬ 
miliation  of  Heniy  IV,  778.  The 
princes  of  the  family  of  Hoben- 
staiifen,  778  sq.  The  feud  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Gbibelines,  780 — 782. 
The  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
782.  His  Italian  campaigns  and 
their  results,  782 — 785.  The  ze¬ 
nith  of  the  pajiacy  under  Innocent 
III,  786,  7.  The  character  and 
reign  of  Frederic  II,  788.  Decay 
of  the  papal  power,  789,  90.  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  German  empire, 
790.  The  direct  authority  of  Ro¬ 
manism  now  small,  791.  The 
papacy  and  the  empire  never  in 
equipoise,  791.  The  manner  in 
which  Catholics  may  rise  to  pow¬ 
er  and  be  put  down,  792.  The 
present  danger  from  Romanism 
and  its  remedy,  792 — 794. 

Park,  E.  A.,  Prof,  in  Theol.  Sem., 
Andover,  Articles,  No.  V,  12 — 
48;  No.  VII,  451 — 488. 

Passover,  Alleged  discrepancy  be- 
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tween  John  and  the  other  Evan¬ 
gelists  respecting  our  Lord’s  last 
passover,  405 — 436.  Was  our 

Lord’s  last  meal  with  his  disci¬ 
ples,  the  ordinary  paschal  sup¬ 
per  of  the  Jews  ?  405  sq.  Time 
of  killing  the  paschal  lamb,  406.  > 
The  passover  and  the  feast  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  407,  8.  Other 
sacrifices  connected  with  the  pass- 
over,  408 — 411.  Original  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  passover,  411. 
Changes  in  the  ceremonies  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  411 — 413.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  three  Evan¬ 
gelists  Christ’s  last  meal  with  his 
disciples  was  the  ordinary  pas¬ 
chal  supper,  413,  14.  John  is 
silent  on  this  point,  414 — 417. 
Passages  in  John’s  Gospel  ex¬ 
amined,  417 — 428.  Testimony  of 
.the  early  church  against  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  John  and  the 
other  Evangelists,  428 — 432.  The 
explanation  that  Jesus  celebra¬ 
ted  a  special  paschal  supper,  not 
the  Jewish,  opposed  to  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  Matthew,  Mark  and 
Luke,  432 — 434.  A  later  hyi)o- 
thesis,  and  conclusion  that  the  four  , 
Evangelists  agree,  434.  Works 
on  the  subject,  43.5,  6. 

Peniattuch,  Remarks  on  its  Authen-  , 
ticity  and  Genuineness,  35() —  | 
3!)8.  Skepticism  not  always  in¬ 
troduced  from  Germany,  356,  7. 
Grounds  of  the  prevalent  skep¬ 
ticism  in  reference  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  357 — 361.  Especial  reas¬ 
ons  for  caution  in  deciding  upon 
its  authenticity,  361 — 363.  Caus¬ 
es  of  the  prevalence  of  a  doubt¬ 
ing  spirit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  3G1 — 367.  Ex¬ 
treme  skepticism  is  giving  place 
to  sounder  views,  363,  367  sq. ;  in 
reference  to  classical  authors,  367 
— 370  ;  the  O.  Testament,  370, 1.  j 
Jewish  writers  more  worthy  of 
credit  in  relation  to  their  own 


history  than  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  371^—3/3.  Proof  ot  the 
employment  of  alphabetical  writ¬ 
ing  before  the  time  of  Moses,  374 
sq. ;  (1)  tradition  favors  the  be¬ 
lief,  374  ;  (2)  the  most  useful  arts 
first  invented,  374,  5;  (3)  his¬ 
torical  character  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  376 ;  (4)  antiquity  of  the 
arts  in  Egypt,  376 — 379 ;  (5)  ear¬ 
ly  introduction  of  writing  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia,  380—382; 
(6)  direct  proofs'  from  various  au¬ 
thors,  383 — 387.  Differences  of 
Language  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
later  books,  387 — 391.  Resem¬ 
blance  does  not  prove  their  con¬ 
temporaneous  origin,  391  sq. ;  (1) 
it  would  prove  too  much,  392 ; 
(2)  the  Pentateuch  a  model  for 
subsequent  writers,  392,  3;  (3) 
the  character  of  the  people  un¬ 
changing,  393,  4.  Analogy  of  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Languages, 
395 — 398.  The  Divine  Authority 
and  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
668 — 682.  The  revelations  that 
God  has  made  seem  to  conflict, 
668.  Perplexity  felt  in  reference 
to  destruction  of  the  Canaanites, 
668,  9.  Prominent  objections  to 
the  command,  669  sq. ;  it  con¬ 
flicts  with  our  benevolent  in¬ 
stincts,  669,  70 ;  seems  to  justify 
war,  670,  1 ;  adverse  to  declara¬ 
tions  in  the  O.  and  N.  Testaments, 
671 — 673.  Several  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  for  remov¬ 
ing  these  objections,  673 — 676. 
Men  are  innocently  employed  by 
God  in  inflicting  punishment, 
676  sq.  ;  (I)  Angels  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  executing  the  wrath  of  God, 
676, 7 ;  (2)  the  ordinary  operations 
of  Providence,  677,  8 ;  recogni¬ 
tion  of  civil  government  in  N. 
T.,  679;  (4)  Infliction  of  suffer¬ 
ing  on  one’s  fellow  creatures  a 
means  of  salutary  discipline,  679 
—682. 
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Philosophy,  A  sketch  of  German, 
260 — 2^.  [The  following  arti¬ 
cle  a  paraphrase,  260,  1.  What 
is  German  Philosophy,  261,  2.] 
The  position  that  philosophy  is 
the  centre  of  all  sciences  not  now 
maintained,  26«‘l.  Promises  of 
Schelling,  264,  5.  His  system 
founded  on  S[)inoza’s,  265.  The 
philosophy  of  Kant,  267.  Mod¬ 
ification  of  it  by  Fichte,  267,  8. 
Impression  made  by  Schelling’s 
System,  268,  9.  Schelling  not 
equal  to  the  task  he  undertook, 
269 — ^272.  Origin  of  Hegel’s 

system,  272 — 5.  His  division  of 
Philosophy  into  three  parts,  276, 
7;  (1)  Logic,  277;  (2)  Natural 
Pliilosophy,  277 — 280.  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Mind,  280  sq.  The  idea 
of  spirit,  280,  1.  Three  stages  in 
its  development,  (I)  subjective 
spirit,  281 — 283;  (2)  objective 

spirit,  284  ;  absolute  spirit,  285. 
Characteristics  of  Hegel’s  system, 
285,  6.  Circumstances  attending 
Schelling’s  reaappearance,  287 — 
289.  Will  Schelling’s  system 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  age  ? 
289^292. 

Plato  and  the  Platonic  Philosophy, 
527 — 565.  No  separate  edition  of 
Plato’s  Laws  except  Ast’s,  .527,  8. 
Relation  of  the  Republic  of  Plato 
to  the  Laws,  528.  Mr.  Lewis’s 
view  of  the  Republic  not  defen-  ! 
sible,  528 — 530.  Contents  of  the  [ 
Laws,  530,  31.  Plato’s  idea  oft 
God,  .531 — 5Jj4  ;  of  creation,  5.34, 
5.  Did  Plato  teach  a  du.alism, 
S16 — 5.39.  His  argument  for  a 
Divine  Providence,  S‘39,  40.  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  vows  and  sacrifices,  .540, 
1.  His  penal  code  for  crimes 
against  religious  faith,  .541,  2. 
Text  and  critical  helps  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  542.  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Lewis’s  Notes,  .54.3 — .5.50.  Paral¬ 
lel  l3etween  Plato  and  the  Bible, 
551 — 553.  Soul  of  the  world  and 


Divine  Providence,  553,  4.  The 
State  of  Plato  and  the  Christian 
Church,  554.  His  idea  of  loving 
God,  5.54,  5.  Character  of  Mr. 
Lewis’s  notes,  etc.,  555—557. 
Miscellaneous  observations,  557 
— 560.  One  object  of  Mr.  Lewia 
in  his  Excursuses,  561,  2.  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  study  of  Plato, 
.563— .565. 

Platonism,  JVctr,  649 — 67.  Judge¬ 
ments  formed  of  it  erroneous,  649, 
50.  Its  elementary  principlea, 
650,  1.  Its  dogmas  belong  to  a 
previous  time,  651,2.  Thewantn 
of  the  mind  at  the  rise  of  the  syn- 
tem,  652,  3.  Plotinus;  his  life 
and  works,  653,  4.  New  Platon¬ 
ism  characterized  by  unity,  655^ 
6  ;  by  excessive  abstraction,  656, 
7.  Plotinus’  notion  of  God,  657, 
8 ;  of  matter,  658,  9.  The  fall 
of  souls,  660.  Love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  660,  I.  Abuse  of  PlatoV 
idea  of  demons  by  New  Platon- 
ists,  661 — 663.  Belief  in  Astrolo¬ 
gy,  663.  Adaptedness  of  New 
Platonism  to  its  age,  664,  5.  Its 
success,  665,  6.  Its  defects,  666, 7. 

Plotinus,  a  representative  of  the 
New  Platonic  ])hilosophy,  653. 
Life  and  Works,  65-3,  4. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  His  Letter  on 
the  trial  and  martyrdom  of  Jerome 
of  Prague,  640 — j649. 

R. 

Reformers  before  the  Reformatw% 
201 — ^236.  Origin  of  the  Breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Life  in  Common  in  the 
wants  of  the  age,  201, 202.  Char¬ 
acter  of  Gerard  Groot,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  sect,  202.  His  early  life, 
203.  His  preaching  and  its  in¬ 
fluence,  204.  Visit  to  the  cloister 
of  Griinthal,  205  His  exertions 
for  the  education  of  young  men, 
20.5,  their  organization,  206.  'I’he 
natnes,  objects,  (Hirsuirs  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ertrmi, unity,  20(i— 
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209.  Gerard’s  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion,  206.  His  death,  210.  His 
moral  sayings,  210.  The  succes¬ 
sor  of  Groot,  210 — 212.  Cloisters 
established,  and  their  success, 
212,  213.  Success  of  the  Houses 
of  the  Brethren,  213.  Character 
of  the  Institution  of  Gerard,  and 
Florentius,  213 — ^215.  Female 
societies,  216.  Occupations  of 
the  Brethren,  216,  217.  Their 
religious  services,  218.  Their 
influence  in  educating  the  young, 
219,  220.  Character  of  Zerbolt, 
221,222.  His  labors,  223—225. 
Character  of  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
225,  226,  229, 230.  His  early  life, 
226 — ^228.  Retires  to  a  convent, 

■  229.  His  writings,  231 — ^233. 
Prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
community  233 — ^236.  Its  de¬ 
cline,  234. 

Resurrection,  the,  and  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  162 — 189.  The  fact 
of  his  resurrection  certain,  162. 
Difficulties  in  reference  to  it,  163, 
164.  The  time,;  early  in  the 
morning,  165.  The  scene  not 
disclosed,  165,  166.  The  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  women  at  the  Sep¬ 
ulchre,  166 — 168;  their  number, 
169,  170.  Their  arrival,  anti  the 
vision  of  angels,  170,  171.  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  women,  171,  172. 
First  appearance  of  our  Lord, 
172,  173.  Visit  of  Peter  and 
John  at  the  Sepulchre,  173,  174. 
Appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  174 — 179;  to  two 
disciples,  179 — 181 ;  to  Peter,  181 ; 
to  the  apostles  twice,  182 — 184  ; 
in  Galilee,  184,  185.  Appear¬ 
ances  in  Jerusalem,  185, 186.  As¬ 
cension,  187.  Results  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  187 — 189.  Works  con¬ 
sulted,  189.  The  nature  of  our 
Lord's  Resurrection  body,  292 — 
312.  The  present  interest  in  the 
subject,  292.  Closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Resurrec¬ 


tion,  293.  Three  opinions  upon 
this  subject,  293  sq. ;  (1)  The 
body  is  changed  in  its  substance 
at  the  resurrection,  293,  4 ;  (2)  it 
is  glorified,  294 — 7  ;  (3)  the  body 
in  the  resurrection  is  the  same  as 
that  taken  from  the  cross,  297  sq. 
Arguments  from  the  Scripture 
narrative  for  this  opinion,  298 — 
303.  Evidence  stronger  for  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  body  after  res¬ 
urrection,  than  before,  303,  304. 
Objections  answered,  304  sq  ;  in¬ 
consistency  Iretween  resurrection 
and  ascension,  304,  5 ;  it  detracts 
from  the  significancy  of  the  res¬ 
urrection,  30.5—310 ;  the  saints 
are  represented  as  being  raised 
in  glorified  bodies,  310.  Did  our 
Lord  ascend  more  than  once, 
310, 11.  Inference,  311,  12. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Remarks 
on  some  philosophical  objections 
against  it,  f)05 — 621.  Alleged  con¬ 
flict  between  philosophy  and  rev¬ 
elation  in  respect  to  it,  605.  The 
natural  and  obvious  sense  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  cannot  be  set  aside  without 
absolute  demonstration,  606,  7. 
The  apostles  believed  that  they 
saw  the  real  body  of  Christ  after 
the  resurrection,  607 — (»09.  If 
Christ’s  body  was  raised,  others 
may  be,  609,  610;  and  there  was 
all  the  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  real  body  of  Christ  that 
any  person  ever  has,  610, 11.  The 
chemical  argument  against  the 
resurrection,  61 1 , 12.  The  identi¬ 
ty  of  the  body  before  and  after 
resurrection,  612 — 617.  What  is 
meant  hy spiritual  body?  617,618, 
620.  Does  the  resurrection  take 
place  at  death,  618.  Analogies 
from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  618, 19.  Violent  deaths, 
etc.  cannot  be  proved  to  interrupt 
the  formation  of  a  spiritual  body, 
619.  Arc  we  to  have  gaseous 
bodies  after  resurrection  ?  620. 
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Doctrine  of  the  resurrection  not 
within  the  domain  of  ptiilosophy, 
6^0,  1.  ! 

Bhetoric,  Sciiott’s  fundamental  Prin¬ 
ciples  of,  and  Homiletics,  12 — 48. 
[Life  and  Works  of  H.  A.  Schott, 
12,  13.J  Demands  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture  for  communication  with  other 
men,  13.  Tiie  result,  spoken  and 
written  language,  13,  14.  The 
comparative  value  of  spoken  and 
written  language,  15.  Three 
classes  of  susceptibilities  in  men, 
15,  17 ;  their  influence  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  language  of  prose, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  17 ;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  three  kinds  of 
language,  17 — ^20.  Definition  of 
elofiuence,  20 — 22.  Lyric,  dra¬ 
matic,  and  epic  poetry  and  the 
relation  of  eloquence  to  them,  22, 

23.  Ancient  eloquence  more 
similar  to  poetry  then  modern,  23, 

24.  Analogies  between  pulpit 
addresses  and  poetry,  24,  25.  The 
main  object  of  the  poet  to  please, 
25 ;  of  the  orator  to  persuade,  26 ; 
effects  upon  style,  25,  26.  The 
orator  must  endeavor  to  secure 
personal  respect,  the  poet  not,  26, 
27.  The  manner  of  securing  re¬ 
spect  by  the  orator,  27 — 30.  The 
object  of  the  poet  to  present  a 
vivid  ideal  of  perfection,  30 ;  the 
orator  connects  with  this  presen¬ 
tation  motives  to  its  attainment, 
30,  31.  The  useful  and  aesthetic 
arts,  31,  32.  Eloquence  a  usefid 
and  a  relatively  aesthetical  art, 
32.  Objections  made  to  E.  lie 
rather  against  its  abuse,  33,  34. 
Object  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
character  of  the  orator,  34- — 38. 
The  preacher  should  blend  in 
his  teachings  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion,  38.  Deviations 
from  the  scriptural  method  of  in¬ 
struction  necessary,  38 — 40.  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  sermon  to  edify  the 
hearers,  40,  41.  Eloquence  es¬ 


sential  to  a  sermon,  41 — 43.  The 
popular  element  indispensable  in 
pulpit  addresses,  43—45.  Sim¬ 
plicity  ;  its  nature  and  congenial¬ 
ity  with  sacred  eloquence,  45,  46. 
Design  and  nature  of  Rhetoric, 
46,  47 ;  its  departments,  48. 

RUler,  C.,  Notice  of  Vol.  V.  of  his 
work  on  Geography,  400. 

Ritter,  Dr.  H.,  Notice  of  the  third 
Vol.of  his  work  on  Philos.,  598,  9. 

Robbins,  R.  D.  C.,  Librarian  at  An¬ 
dover,  Article,  No.  VI,  329 — 356 ; 
No.  VII,  489—527  ;  No.  VIII,  710 
—756. 

Robinson,  Edward,  Prof,  in  Theol. 
Seminary,  New  York,  Articles, 
No.  V,  162—189;  No.  VI,  292— 
312,  398-400 ;  No.  VII,  405-436. 

Romanism,  Intellectual  and  moral 
influence  of  it,  451 — 488.  A  re¬ 
ligious  system  should  be  judged 
by  its  principles  and  influence, 
451,  2.  Romanism  is  injurious  to 
the  mind,  452  sq.  It  discounte¬ 
nances  investigation,  452,  3.  It 
checks  longings  for  progress,  453, 

4.  The  standard  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  papal  church  inju¬ 
rious  to  mind,  454—458.  Roman¬ 
ism  depresses  the  pulpit,  458 — 
461.  Romish  theology  is  capri¬ 
cious  and  irrational,  461 — 463. 
The  Romish  literature  not  cha¬ 
racterized  by  love  of  truth,  463 — 
465.  Number  of  accomplished 
scholars  comparatively  few,  464, 

5.  Doctrines  of  Romanism  mo¬ 

rally  injurious  because  easily  per¬ 
verted,  465 — 467.  The  Roman¬ 
ist’s  idea  of  the  church  and  the 
sacraments  weakens  the  feeling ' 
of  responsibility,  467 — 471.  Per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  of  the  minis¬ 
try  marred  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Romanist,  471 — 473.  Mechani 

cal  view  of  church  officers  an  evil, 

473.  Monotony  of  observances, 

474,  5.  Separation  of  religion 
from  good  morals,  475,  6.  The 
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cluim  that  Romanism  is  l)eneficial 
to  some  of  our  constitutional  emo¬ 
tions,  477  sq. ;  the  principle  of 
fear,  477 — 479;  the  spirit  of  reve¬ 
rence,  479 — 481 ;  love  of  power, 
481,2;  the  principle  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  482 — 484  ;  and  of  faith,  484, 
5';  it  encourages  a  haughty  tem¬ 
per,  485.  Danger  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  from  Romanism,  485 — 487. 
Counter  influence,  488. 

S. 

Saliaburyj  Edward  £.,  Prof,  in  Yale 
College,  Article,  No.  VI,  237-2G0. 

Schott,  H.  A.,  Life  and  Works,  12, 
13.  Abstract  of  his  Theorie  der 
Beredsanjkeit  f>p.  I — 462,  13 — 48. 

Sehelling,  F.  W.  J.,  Philosophical 
system,  264  sq.,  287  sq. 

■Slears,  Bamas,  Professor  in  Newton 
Theol.  Sem.,  Article,  No.  VI,  201 
—236;  No.  VIII,  757— 794. 

Slavery,  Roman,  565 — 584.  [Prof.  \ 
Becker’s  Manual  of  Roman  An- ' 
tiquities,  and  his  opponent  Prof. 
Preller,  565 — 567.]  Division  of 
the  Roman  people,  567,  8.  The 
two-fold  basis  of  Slavery,  569,  70. 
Rights,  and  treatment  of  the  Slave, 
571 — .573.  Different  forms  of 

manumission,  574 — 578.  Limita¬ 
tions  of  the  right  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  578 — 580.  Distinction  be¬ 
tween  libertus  and  libertinus,  580, 
81.  Names,  rights  and  duties  of 
the  fn  edmen,  581 — 583.  Infor¬ 

mal  manumission,  583.  Sjrecial 
forms  of  manumission,  583,  4. 

Smith,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Article  translated 
from  Twesten,  No.  V,  108 — 140. 
Article,  No.  VI,  260—292. 

South,  Robert,  D.  D.,  Sermons,  re¬ 
viewed  by  L.  Withington,  312 — 
329.  Reason  of  South’s  populari¬ 
ty,  312,  13.  Sermons  generally 
dull,  313.  Use  of  satire  in  the 
pulpit,  313  sq. ;  Sense  of  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  a  gift  of  Heaven,  314,  15; 
some  errors  do  not  merit  sober 


argument,  315,  16;  ridicule  of 
Edw’ards,  316 ;  power  of  ridicule 
in  promoting  the  truth,  317 ; 

I  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  321,  2. 
Characteristics  of  South  and 
Swift,  319,  20.  South’s  nature 
fiery,  320.  Extracts  from  Ser¬ 
mons,  320, 1.  His  style,  322, 324, 
5.  Extr,  from  Sermon  on  denying 
Chiist,  323.  Excellences  and 
defects,  324 — 327.  Some,  of  his 
doctrines,  327,  8. 

Stallbaum^s  Ed.  of  Plato,  590,  1. 

Strauss,  D.  F,  Critique  on  his  Life 
of  Jesus,  48 — 79. 

Stuart,  M.,  Prof,  at  Andover,  Notice* 
of  his  Com.  on  Ajjocalypse,  403; 
Def  uce  of  the  Canon  of  the  O. 

T.,  600,  1. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rev.  O.  A.,  Article  translated 
from  the  Latin,  No.  VIII,  636-49. 

Tracy,  Rev.  Joseph,  Article,  No.  VIII, 
605—621. 

Tioesten,  Dr.  A.  D.  C.,  of  Berlin, 
Article  translated  from.  No.  V, 
108—140. 

U. 

Universities,  European,  Statistics  of, 
199,  200. 

V. 

Viret,  Peter,  Notices  of  in  Life  of 
Calvin,  504,  etc. 

W. 

IVard,  Rev.  James  fV.,  Article,  No. 
VII,  437—451. 

Withington,  Rev.  L.,  Article,  No.  VI, 
p.  312—329. 

Wolcott,  Rev.  S.,  Article,  No.  VII, 
585—590. 

Woolsey,  T.  D.,  Prof,  in  Yale  Coll., 
Article  translated  from  the  Pre¬ 
face  of  Freund’s  Dictionary,  No. 
V,  79—107;  Article,  No.  VII, 
527—565. 

Z. 

Zuingli,  Ulrich,  Complete  Ed.  of  his 
Works,  402.  Notices  of,  in  Life 
of  Calvin,  736,  etc. 


